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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Portuguese Consulate-General, 
Bristol, Sept. 17th, 1842 ; 31, Park Street. 
Srr,—As a man actuated by feelings of humanity towards his 
fellow-man, I have witnessed with much gratification the exertions 
of your admirable Society for the extinction of slavery. I read 
your publications with great pleasure ; and, as all information is 
ysefal in the furtherance of the great object to which you have 
dedicated your pages, I hope you will hold me excused in trans- 
mitting you the cere and law-project of the noble Viscount Sa 
da Bandeira, which I have extracted from the Portuguese papers, 
and which I beg yu will do me the favour of inserting in the 
ter at an early opportunity. : 
ishing vib, success to the cause which you so ably and fear- 
lessly advocate, I beg to assure you that any service which I can 
render it, either in m twa or individual capacity, I shall at all 
times feel a pride and pleasure to do.—I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
CHEVALIER DE Mascarenuas, Consul-General. 


Brief extract of the speech of the Viscount Sa da Bandeira, 
given bao the law-project for the abolition of slavery in Portu- 
guese India. 

He said, that, for many years, men of true philanthropy had 
occupied themselves in naeing for a means of extinguishing the 
state of slavery, in which a great portion of mankind existed—a 
state opposed to civilization, to morals, and to religion ; that, not- 
withstanding great difficulties, civilization had gained ground, and 
we could conceive hopes that at no distant period slavery would 
become cs § extinct, at least in the countries which had com- 
munication with civilized nations ; that, in the middle of the last 
century, the king Don J — by a law, gave liberty to the black 
population of the Asores an eira Islands, and he had the glo: 
of being the first king who abolished slavery in the colonies ; that 
Great Britain in this century had given the great example, and 
the most generous which has yet been given, of spiny eight 
hundred thousand negros; that France had prepared the means 
of giving freedom to the slaves within her colonies ; that therefore 
Portugal, which gave the first example in this great work of 
humanity and policy, should not be the last to take advan of 
the road which had been opened. He said that the measure which 
he proposed was not nage, gee but he limited it in this manner 
as he wished to remove objections to it ; that in India the 

black slaves were objects of luxury, therefore it could not be urged 
asan argument thatthere wasa necessity of hands for labour, asthere 
was already asuperabundance for that purpose ; that, according to 
information, it appeared that a commerce in slaves existed among the 
Benares merchants resident in Dio, who bought the negros on the 
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coast of Africa, and transported them by the river Indus, and the 
other modes of conveyance, into the interior ; and that the pro 
tended to terminate at once the infractions of the decree of the 
10th December, 1836. He said, that the project did not attack 
the right of property in the owners of the slaves, an idea that any 
one might form in respect of such right, because the existin 
slaves would continue in servitude until (within fifteen years 
they were emancipated with a compensation to the Loh ing od 
that he made no mention of the mode in which this would be done, 
because, in the districts which form the government of Portuguese 
India, the means could not be homogeneous. In the meantime, 
the children born after the publication of the law would be free 
by the effect of it. He said, that, as to the objection of want of 
hands and the attack on the right of property, he did not see in 
this case any which could be urged against the proposed measure, 
which had in its favour the experiments in Portugal, the Azores, 
and Madeira, without any inconvenience, and with the happiest 
result. In adopting the measure, we should take a great step 
towards facilitating the grand work of the total abolition of slavery 
in Portuguese India, and with perseverance should ultimatel 
obtain it. As favourable to this final and so desirable result, it 
was pleasing to state that the example of the emancipation of the 
slave by his master was not rare in the Portuguese colonies ; and 
that even a few months before, according to the information of one of 
the rich proprietors, one of the island St. Nicolai, in Cape Verd, M. 
Dias, gave liberty to the whole of his slaves, solely from asp t 
of benevolence: He ho the chamber would, by a favourable 
vote, testify their approbation of the proposed measure. 

he project has passed the second reading, and been sent 
into committee. 

LAW PROJECT. , 

Articte I.—The Alvares, with force of law, of the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1761, and of the 16th aera 5. 1773, which abolished 
entirely the existence of slavery in the kingdom of Portugal, 
will be put in force from the publication of this law in that 
part of the Portuguese monarchy which forms the general govern- 
ment of the states of India, and comprehends the territories of Goa, 
Salsette, Bardez, Damao, Dio, Macau, and the Timor and the Solar 
islands, with the respective dependencies of this territory, with- 
out any exception. 

Arricte I1—The government will organize the regulations for 
the above Alvares, with the force of law, which will be effectively 
executed in the above-mentioned territories, and communicate to 
the Cortes, in the next legislative session, what it has determined 
in this respect. 

Articie III,—The government will propose to the Cortes in 
one of the next legislative sessions, the measures which it conceives 
most convenient for the successive emancipation of all individuals 
in the same territories, who, after the publication of this law, con- 
tinue there in the state of slavery, so as that, after the term of 
fifteen years from the date of this law, the state of slavery in these 
territories shall have ceased. 

Articte IV.—AIl the laws now existing to the contrary will 
be abrogated, 

Chamber of Peers.—16th August, 1842, 

(Signed ) 
Sa da Bandeira—Conde de Lavradio. 


INTERVIEW OF THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PEE lage COMMITTEE WITH LORD ASH- 





(From the Liberator.) 
Tue executive committee of the American and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, apprehending that the tenth article of the treaty lately concluded 
between the British minister and our government might be used to the 


TY | injury of fugitive slaves ene into Canada, appointed a deputation 


to solicit an interview with Lord Ashburton just before his departure for 
England, to lay before him facts in relation to the subject which might 
be communicated to his government. He very readily complied with the 
request, and appointed ten o’clock a. m., September Srd, for the interview. 
at his lodgings at the Aster House. The committee consisted of Messrs, 
S. 8. Jocelyn, Leonard Gibbs, La Roy Sunderland, and Lewis Tappan. Mr. 
Gerritt Smith, being present, was invitedto accompany the delegation. ‘The 
delegation was courteously received by Mr. comengee secretary of the special 
mission of H. B. M., and by him introduced to Lord Ashburton, who invited 
them to be seated, expressed much satisfaction at seeing them, and entered 
into a frank and full conversation on the subject for which the interview 
was requested. The delegation, after congratulating the British envoy on 
the successful termination of his mission, informed him of the particulars 
of the case of Nelson Hackett, a slave who fled from Arkansas to Canada, 
where his eer overtook him, had him arrested on a charge of reps. 
a coat, gold watch, and horse, of his master. Hackett was imprisoned, 
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meantime a jury in Arkansas indicted him. A demand was for- 

warded from the gov of Arkansas to the governor-general of Canada, 

for his surrender. Sir Charles Bagot complied, and Hackett was taken 

back to Arkansas, The delegation stated to Lord Ashburton their appre- 
t 


 bensions that such a course occurring without any treaty stipulation, there 


was oause of apprebension that under the tenth article of the treaty, 
which provides ietho mutual surrender of all persons charged with certain 
speeial erimes, no fugitive slave would be safe in Canada, especially when 
it is notorious that slave-holders allege crimes against fugitive slaves, as 
one expedient for their reclamation. 

Lord Ashburton went into an explanation of the tenth article, and men- 
tioned several particulars of the discussion that took place, both on that 
topic and others relating to slaves. He said that it was | Berne to 
bare.an article in the treaty to meet cases similar to that of Holmes, who 
fied from Canada into Vermont, and the cases that would frequently arise, 
considering the extent of the bordering lines, and the temptation for cri- 
minals to flee across the lines in hope of securing themselves from arrest 
and punishment, The governor of Canada was anxious that deserters 
should be included, but as Lord Ashburton learned that claim would be 
put in for the delivering up of fugitive slaves, he aban doned the question 
of deserters from H. B. M.’s possessions. He was also very desirous to 
secure the delivery of mutineers, but did not press it, lest it should involve, 
on the part of his government, the delivery of slaves situated as were those 
on board the Creole. With regard to the case of the slave Hackett, he did 
not know all the facts. Sir Charles Bagot was known to him, and he did 
not believe he would do any thing intentionally wrong. But he had just 
entered upon his duties, and was probably desirous, at that juncture, of pro- 
moting good feeling with his great neighbour. The fact that the slave had 
teken bis master’s watch, was a circumstance that probably went against 
him. * Had he only taken the horse,” said Lord Ashburton, (looking at 
Gerritt Smith significantly, though he could not be supposed ever to have 
read the advice of that gentleman to fugitive slaves), ‘* he would not pro- 
bably have been surrendered, for you know the horse was necessary for 
his escape.” Lord Ashburton said, that in framing the tenth article, great 
eare had been taken to provide that inferior megistrates in Canada should 
have no authority to surrender fugitives, as had been urged by the other 
party, and that only the governor himself could perform an act of so great 
importance. Great care would be taken, he had no doubt, to protect the 
innocent, and that the taking of any article necessary to effect an escape 
would not be considered felonious. If, said he, the operation of the tenth 
article proves injurious, he had no doubt the British government would put 
an end to it, agreeably to another provision of the treaty, viz. ‘“* The tenth 
article shall continue A force until one or the other party shall signify its 
wish to terminate it, and no longer.” Lord Ashburton said, that when the 
delegation came to read his correspondence with Mr, Webster, they would 
see that he bad taken all possible cara to prevent any injury being done to 
the people of colour; that if he had even been willing to introduce an 
article somageon Yer oeg similar to that of the Creole, his government would 
never have ratified it, as they will adhere to the great principles they have 
so long avowed and maintained; and that the friends of the slave in 
England would be very watchful to see that no wrong practice took place 
ele the tenth article. 

The delegation now rose, and after thanking Lord Ashburton for the 
candid and satisfactory manner in which he had received their communi- 
eations, and answered their inquiries—wishing the divine blessing for the 
part he had taken in perpetuating peace between the respective countries, 
and ee ey the rights of the oppressed, and a safe and speedy return to 
his native land—took their leave, highly gratified with the courtesy, frank- 
ness, intelligence, and menage A of this distinguished nobleman, 
Believing the above statement will be interesting to your readers, espe- 
sially to those who labour and pray for the slave—for the poor fugitive parti- 
eularly—that it will tend to quiet the fears of the twelve thousaud coloured 
inhabitants of Canada, most of whom have fled from southern slavery, and 
their numerous friends on both sides the lines; and that there will be 
found an additional occasion for thankfulness to God that he bas, through 
the American and British ministers, brought about a peace that will, it is 
hoped, be lasting. I remain, very respectfully yours, 

Lewis Tappan. 





FREE EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA. — 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. = - 


S1rz,—In the report of “ the Select Committee on the West Coast 
of Africa,” there are various recommendations on the subject of 


- emigration to the British West India colonies ; but none deserve 


more attention than those who the “Tilliebunkies and 
Serawoolies,” which resort to the settlements on the Gambia dur- 
ing the dry season to labour at the wood-cutting establishments, 
and the inhabitants of the Kroo country, lying to the north of 
Liberia, who go to Sierra Leone for employment, or engage them- 


' selves to trading and other vessels on the coast, for limited periods 


of time. From these African tribes, the Committee give it as their 
opinion, emigrants .may be obtained. The Kroomen, they repre- 
sent as “neither taken as slaves themselves, nor making slaves of 
others,” in other words, they are freemen, ‘This statement, 
however, must be received with great abatement, as — by the 
evidence. Tom Coffee, a Krooman examined, states distinctly, in 
to the questions put to him, that his countrymen cannot 
leave their homes without the permission of their chiefs or 
hheadmen. (Q. 2785) “ Are pe obliged,” demanded the chair- 
“man, “to ask your father (chief) to let you go ; do you give your 
father money to let yougo! Yes,” (6. 2786) sy? el a ship 
come, and you say ‘I will go;’ and your father says, ‘ I will not 
let you £ till you give me money ;’ are you obliged ave him 
money ¢ I cannot go without father.” (Q. 2787) ** Suppose 
you go on board a ship, and you get money and 
ere re, are you obliged to give all to your father? Yes.” 
And the testimony of Coffee is borne out by that of Tom Prince. 
(Q. 10,726) “Do ee many ot yer ae would be 
g togotothe West Indies, and cultivate sugar ¢ country- 

men would go.” (Q. 10,727) “How —_— = ou think would 
go! If you go talk to the king, and the king agrees to it, 


things, and. you 








200 men would be disposed to go.” (Q, 10,728) “Would you 
have to give the king sotbe prewat to let the people go! the 
king has a smali dash or t of some rum and tobacco, and some 
other things, the king will then consent to let the people go.” 

It will thus be seen from the testimony of these Kroomen, and 
it is fully corroborated by the evidence of offigers com- 
manding vessels, both in the maval and mereantile service, on the 
coast of Africa, that they are not free to dispose of their services 
when and wheresoever they please ; and that, if they do not in 
conn make slaves of the prisoners they take in war, it is not 

ecause of any repugnance to do so, but for other reasons, which 
are thus given by Jack Davis, another Krooman, in answer to 
questions proposed by the chairman. (Q. 10,758) Do they 
ever make slaves in your country when they make war! Sup- 
pose you catch prisoners what do you do with them? We kill 
them. If they are not killed, they go back in. If they do 
not kill them they keep them for work ; they do not sell them.” 
(Q. 10,675) ‘Suppose a Spaniard came there, and wanted to 
buy the men that you had caught as prisoners in war, would you 
sell them? No, we would sooner kill them than sell them as 
slaves, for if a man-of-war knows of it they make plenty of 
palaver.” 

This Krooman further stated, that it was their practice to kil} 
the women and children taken in their wars; to use his own 
language, “‘ they cut the women and children into two pieces ;” 
and the reason alleged for this barbarous practice is, that the 
women may escape to their own country and give birth to 
children, who may grow up and avenge the injuries done to their 
tribe, and so likewise with the children that fall into their hands. 

It is also to be observed, as another proof that the Kroomen are 
not free, that they are not permitted to take their wives and 
families with them, the reasons for which are thus stated by Tom 
Prince. On his expressing his willingness to go to Demerara 
for two years, he was asked, (Q. 10,739) ‘ Would you take your 
wife with you? I could not take her; my father and mother 
would not allow her to gal (Q. 10,742) “ Supposing you could 
persuade your father and mother to go with you, would the kin 
object to your father and mother, and wife, and all going wit 
you after the first time? J think the king would not let them 
go.” (Q. 10,743) “ You think the king would not like the 
women to go? No.” The reason for this refusal on the part of 
the king is sufficiently obvious; if they were allowed, without 
restriction, to go whithersoever they pleased, taking their wives 
and families with them, they might become settlers, and he would 
lose of course the advantages which he at present enjoys from the 
fruits of their enterprise and labour. The wives are retained as 
guarantees for the return of their husbands, In corroboration of 
this statement the fact may be mentioned, that of the large num- 
ber of Kroomen who have gone to Sierra Leone and remained 
there for two or more years, not one is known to have taken his 
wife with him. 

Although the Kroomen it ap , do not sell slaves, they have 
no objection to aid the slave-traders in their nefarious transactions, 
In reply to a question whether the Kroomen and Fishmen make 
inode on neighbouring tribes, in order to procure slaves, 
(9. 6970) the Hon. Captain Denman said, “I do not think the 

‘ishmen or Kroomen are in the habit of collecting slaves at all ; 
but they are very willing to lend themselves out to a | 
to assist them in carrying on the traffic in every way.” Inde 
they prefer this employment to all others ; ( cgi “ because,” 
says Captain D., “ they are better oes for it than any thing else,” 

From the evidence of H. W. Macauley, Esq., it appears the 
Kroomen are pagans, and so tenacious of their opinions, and of 
their desire finally to settle in their own country, that “ there 
never was an instance known of a Krooman being converted” to 
christianity. 

From the general evidence given with reference to this class of 
people, as well as from the admissions of the Kroomen themselves 

fore the committee, the height of their ambition is to gratify 
their taste for polygamy and war, (Q. 10,792, addressed to Capt, 
Midgley) ‘“‘ After each successful voyage, is it not their eustom 
to buy a wife? They generally buy one after each voyage,” whom 
they employ in cutting wood, salt, cultivating rice, pre- 
paring t gronnd for cassada, &e. Jack Davis, in repl to the 

n what he would do with all the money he mig t obtain 

y fons to Demerara, (Q. 10,753) replied, “I would buy cloth, 
and a gun and other things.” (@. 10,754) “ What would you 
do with those things! If I gota gun I would keep the gun to 
make war with another town ;” the cloth he would wear himself, 
or distribute among his wives. 

These are the people whom it is proposed by the West African 
Committee to send to the West India colonies, and in fayour of 
whom it is recommended to relax the requisitions of the emi 
laws which require that at least one-third portion of the African 
immigrants shall be females. Their term of absence from their 
country, the witnesses  paoeae recommend should not be more 
than two years. Mr, uley thinks that the means of return 
to their own homes should be afforded them every year. I enter 
not into the morality and economy of this kind of ‘emigration—I 
state the facts as they appear in evidence, and leave your readers 
to draw their own conclusions, 

The next class of Africans whom the Committee presume to be 
free, and from whom they suppose emigrants to the West Indies 
may be obtained, are the Serrawoolies and Tilliebunkies, or Bam- 
buries. These resort to the Gambia for employment, and appear 
to be exclusively occupied, whilst there, at the wood-cutting esta- 
blishments, From the evidence of Mr, Finden, it appears that 
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these people come down from the interior, a distance of five or six 
hundred miles, “to seek for work,” and hence he derives the 
conviction that they would be “ willing to go over to the West 
Indies to seek for work.” He thinks that four or five thousand 
would there. In religion he states them to be pagans 
(@. 7697—7613). Mr. John Hughes informed the Committee that 
ve or six hundred of the Serrawoolics come down annually to be 
employed at the different wood factories, He knows not whether 
they — to a larger tribe, but thinks that with some trouble 
some hundreds of them might be induced to emigrate ; at the 
game time, he could “ hold out no hope of their ever being able 
to get thousands from that place.” He states, however, a fact of 
great importance, which in my judgment is not only conclusive 
.as to the cause which brings them to the Gambia for employment, 
‘but, taken in connexion with another fact laid before the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Finden, clearly demonstrates that a free emigration 
of these people is not to be expected. Mr. Hughes states that he 
has observed no improvement in these people by their resort to 
the Gambia; “ there seems to be a sameness among them ;” and he 
adds, “ it ismy opinion that the same people seldom or ever come 
back ;- a work for six or seven months, which enables them to 
get a couple of muskets and some ammunition, and a few beads, 
and they return to the country and there they remain.” In reply 
to the question, “‘ Is there any supply of slaves from the countries 
from which they come!” Mr. Finden said “ Yes,” and, in answer to 
another, “Is the slave-trade carried on in those countries !” he ob- 
served “ Yes, I think it is in all the interior of Africa.” Now it 
strikes me, from these two facts, first, that as these people seldom 
visit the Gambia more than once, and that for the purpose of furnish- 
ing themselves with arms and ammunition ; and, secondly, that the 
slave-trade is carried on in the country whence they come, that 
they can be viewed in no other light than marauders who find the 
means of facilitating their operations by a resort to the Gambia. If 


this supposition be true, it is not unlikely that a supply of |¢ 


labourers for the West Indies might be obtained from the Serra- 
woollies and the Tilliebunkies, but certainly not by fair and 
honourable means. (Q. 7597—7614—8024—8033—and 8057). 

Whether it would be necessary to make arrangements with the 
chiefs of these tribes previously to their emigrating to the West 
Indies, and whether their wives and families would be permitted 
to accompany them thither, are questions the witnesses were not 
competent to answer; and, indeed, whether these people, supposing 
them free, would emigrate at all, was mere matter of surmise ; 
yet upon such — evidence the Committee intimate that these 
people, as well as the Kroomen, offer “ materials for a temporary 
emigration in the first instance, though possibly hereafter, on fur- 
ther experience, for one of a more permanent character.” 

From the Jaloofs and Mandingoes, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the British settlements on the Gambia, it is clear no 
emigrants to the West Indies can be secured, nor from any of the 
tribes surrounding our settlements on the Gold Coast, nor from 
the Timmannees in the vicinity of Sierra Leone ; and I submit, 
that no grounds have been furnished by the Committee to warrant 
the supposition, that, from either of the two sources which they 
point out, a really free emigration can be had.—I am, Sir, your's 
respectfully, 

JoHN ScosBie. 





ASHBURTON TREATY—THE TENTH ARTICLE. 


(From a letter of Captain Charles Stuart to a Member of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Committee. ) 


Wuen I observe the pro-slavery tone of the Colonial Secretary’s 
department, in relation to the insane and cruel plan of the late 
slave-holding party for getting labourers from Africa, and read the 
late proceedings in Trinidad, together with the sentiments broached 
in Jamaica, I feel astounded at the mighty stride already made 
towards the renewal by us of the African slave-trade, on pretences 
still more flimsy and criminal than were even those of the accom- 
lished pirate, Sir John Hawkins, in Elizabeth’s time ; and with 
pe force, I feel the sacred value of your organization. But 
the present climax of the evil, appears to me to be the tenth 
article of Lord Ashburton’s treaty. It contains plainly a pledge 
from us to make ourselves runaway slave-catchers for the United 
States. The United States, boasting of liberty and religion, yet 
keeping slaves under the vilest system of legalized oppression which 
disgraces the earth ; and Great Britain, with her eyes open, and 
the pretence of honour and virtue on her lips, binding herself to 
bé their bluod-hound, in catching and forcing back to slavery their 
od fugitives who had esca to our arms for protection ! 
very body knows, or ought to know, that, as the American slave- 
holders have legislated their slaves out of the pale of humanit 
into the circle of goods and chattels, so they have, towards their 
— slaves, none of the ae of man towards man ; but 
o towards them, with ee ect honour in a legal and national 
sense, what they would the first to condemn as the test 
villany, if done towards each other. A jury of slave-holders will 
always glory in any act or art by which they can recover fugi- 
tives ; and ship loads of legal affidavits could always be supplied 
by them, affirming one or all of the crimes specified in the treaty 
against every slave who should escape. This article of the treaty, 
besides its inherent turpitude and cha is monstrou 
unequal. The Americans only pledge themselves to do towards 
us what the divine law sanctions, and what all humanity approves ; 
that is helping to bring real criminals to justice. But we pledge 
ourselves to them, on every affidavit which conscience, in this 


ple upon the Divine to 
suffering and persecuted humanity—to stultify our und ding 
—to disgrace our freedom—and to make our country the po 
the most consummate and atrocious villany. I have felt myself 
honoured by a British subject ; should this article be con- 
firmed, I shall feel myself disgraced, as far as the action of power 
abused can di a man who abhorstheabuse. At an enormous 
cost of honour and of virtue should we purchase (if thus pur- 
chased) the friendship of the tyrant republic, the slavery 
vernment of a nation transforming liberty into lieentlousness, as 

oes the United States; and that pro-slavery government itself 
will be the first to despise us for our shallowness or our pusillani- 
pon f It will applaud and despise us, as the seducer applauds 
and despises the instruments of his villany. 

But can sa he be done to prevent or to rectify this intolerable 
crime and infamy? Lay it to heart, beloved brethren. It would 
be a pity—a burning, bleeding, pity—if thus the last secure 
asylum on earth of the outraged slave should be demolished, and 
Britain, instead of securing to every man his liberty who landed 
on her shores, should stand pledged to turn slave-catcher for the 
worst of tyrants, and to pervert all her power, whenever legally 
called upon by men the most accomplished of alt men in legal 
villany, to deprive the escaped slave of his newly recovered 
manhood, and to force him back'to bonds and the scourge, and the 
fierce cowardice of maddened apnea If anything, which 
Christian men could devise or do can be done, do it, and do it 
speedily !’?, 


s 





UNITED STATES. 


Some interesting glimpses of “things as they are” in some of 
the slave-states of the Union, appear in the following extracts of 
letters from the rev. Dr. Nelson, inserted in the last number of 
he American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Quincy, Illinois, January 20th, 1842. 

My Dear Friexv.—I have recently felt a desire to notice the condition 
of the Africans in Kentucky, and compare that condition with what it was 
ten or twelve years past. There is a visible alteration ; whether it is for 
the better or not I am unable to say. This change is more visible in that 
northern half of the state which is bordered (by the Ohio river. In village 
and city (especially) the slaves appear to be less humble, more noisy, and 
more indulged than they were a few years since. They dress finer and 
laugh louder ; but seem to be as ignorant as in years that are past, (or 
more 80), Two causes appesr to unite in producing this result, First, 
some by indulging their slaves to a certain extent, quiet their consciences, 
and hope to hold their slaves and to reach on to heaven. Secondly, others 
remember that slaves if more indulged, will not so certainly ran for 
Canada. A number have been crossing the Ohio river; but they love the 
place of their nativity, and would not seek a ‘colder clime for any t 
short of freedom. A family of slaves (a man, wife and two children 
recently ran from the centre of Kentucky, and made their entire escape. 
That which more than astonished me, when I first heard the case (1 was 
in the neighbourhood the week before last), was, that they’ran off in the 
public stage. But on inquiry I learnt the particulars of the case, which is 
becoming common. They were so white that,a few miles from their 
master’s plantation, they were never suspected of being of African 
descent, They went fashionably, and without interruption. They may 
stop (if. they choose it) on this side of Canada, and intermarry with the 
families of those who fear (or say they fear) amalgamation. Those who 
could not be suspected of African descent whilst travelling in the Ken- 
tycky stage, cannot be distinguished where they now are ; and thousands 
on thousands are becoming whiter and whiter still. One individual near 
where I was a few weeks since freed his blacks (it seems) without feelin 
any compassion or pity, but as if merely to harass his neighbours. He 
died, and freed (the number I think was about twenty), and gave them his 
land. He mocked all that is holy. But if his motives were ever so 
revengeful, instead of compassionate, we still hope that the liberated 
immortals may hereafter begin to think of the worth of their souls. . Two 
masters who lived near to where I have recently been, emancipated, better 
than a year since, about thirty slaves, each on the bed of death. Those 
who begin to wade that river often begin to think on slavery with more 
seriousness. One lady has, in the same way, not long since, emancipated 
about twenty, 

This kind of work goes on too slowly. But both together, and we can 
see that something is accomplished. If many more slaves should start for 
Canada, a ventas emancipation law would (we think) be passed in the 
frontier slave states. As soon as a gradual emancipation law is enacted in 
any state, the subject of slavery may be discussed in that state. The state 
next to that would soon begin to feel. It does appear to those who travel 
through Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri and Kentucky, that free discussion 
from the press, ot from the pulpit, would soon call into action the eause of 
justice and of compassion. If a law should be enacted ordering the slaves 
to be freed at almost any age, then the truth may be published to 
extent. ‘The slaves then will be quiet and never attempt to run away till 
they are free. This free discussion would then begin to be introduced 
somewhat in more distant states of the south. The blacks thus to be 
emancipated in a coming year, would not run themselves, but could help 
on others, such as they would tell of Canada. The wedge in the i Ca 
oppression could not be withdrawn, or prevented from opening slowly 
surely. 

There is a minister of the gospel in East Tennessee whose intimate 
friends love him very devotedly. He and I commenced trying to preach 
the gospel, standing side by side. My attachment for him has been un- 
ceasing, He emancipated some twenty of his slaves. These slaves 
waited upon me whilst enjoying their master’s hospitality, in days when 
neither of us understood that it was wrong to make our "Prag se 
work for nothing. They came to this state (and this country) last fall. 
I was called to commence a winter's journey; but near to this there is a 





township where the inhabitants are so singular as to pity the homeless, 
the Wade, and the sorrowful, These professors agreed that the 
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henefreed ! because the statute laws of most of our 
western states refused them a home) might breathe a part of the atmo- 
of their vi , and might live in some quiet , where their 
ren might os the bible. The spirit of satanic mobism began to 
I throngh thousands of gritting teeth, and to threaten much; but 
the ‘people at and near Fairfield are mag soy tened from : dis- 
position passionate the wandering. ese Africans are now living 
phonon, omapeger we are held — ggg aries so 
ing to read about our great salvation, is is thought 
mag oh 6 1. aualioats horrible. But the scholars go on, and some 
begin to speak of Calvary with feeling voice. I conversed recently with 
one of these emancipated immortals. She is the mother of a consider- 
able family; her eye flashes with intelligence and with joy. It seems that 
she became attached to the individual who is her husband some ten or fifteen 
ears since. Her master purchased her because he owned her husband, 
e ne px to send his blacks to Sabbath-school, and she was almost ready 
to read when blacks were forbidden to be taught; and the privilege has 
never since been revived. She had a great desire to read about her Saviour, 
but to allow the African to read would be thought amiss, even in East 
Tennessee. She is now beginning to make the second effort in the com- 
pany of her children. It is because of the singularity of her case that I 
mention her especially. The singularity consists in the fact, she had 
obtained a hope in Christ whilst youthful and whilst a slave. Slaves do 
not commonly listen (humbly) to those who whip them, when the Redeemer 
is mentioned. Even our ministers would be listened to by us with less 
interest if their hands had lashed, But this young slave, having heard of 
the kindness, the wonderful kindness, of our Lord, asked him to pardon 
her sins, and in some way, or at some time, to have her liberated. She 
hopes that she really did love him; she Roped that she would always 
remain the Lord’s if left in slavery, but she still prayed for freedom. 
Brother R—— bought her (I believe in compassion to her husband), and 
afterwards thought over the subject of slavery. He-thought it over about 
the time when we were all forbidden to think about oppression, or the 
condition of the enslaved. As soon as we were all forbidden to com- 
ionate, he began to pity! Husband, and wife, and children are now 
Fee, ard hope to live happily here, and to live together hereafter. She 
told me that those who never had been in slavery, and who never had 
looked upon a little son or a little daughter in slavery, could never fancy 
how blissful freedom is. I hope to have it in my power to write many 
pleasing facts concerning these families to him who was their master, 
and who wishes to shake hands with them on high. Since my return 
from the east, I have been told by some of the intelligent that a sen- 
timent against slavery has been growing through the winter. May the 
stream of mercy flow on! Some who live in the west begin to read, and 
to notice the incidents observable in our national assembly; some begin 
to say that slavery will continue to be spoken of. They begin to think 
that utter silence respecting the crime of crimes cannot be forced upon us. 
If the controversy should continue, even the enemies of pity expect that 
truth will have its way, and justice have at last its victory. Some begin 
to understand, that, if they should arrest a fugitive slave, and restore him 
to his chains again, they might thereby prevent the conversion of an im- 
mortal soul. They might be called to an account for the value of one 
ruined soul. O may professors of the east consider “what am I doing 
for the souls of the three millions of the oppressed?’ The twenty 
liberated slaves we have mentioned seem as though they are now called 
upon to think of their hereafter. So it has been with almost all the 
liberated with whom I am acquainted. But the time was when the hand 
that whipped, or the voice that ordered, could not influence the oppressed. 
** Ido not wish to be in heaven with those who scourge me,” is felt by 
more than those who speak it aloud. Dear brothers and sisters of the 
free states, do you hate the cruelty of slavery? We are glad when 
you avow it. But you do not speak loud enough. You are not heard a 
mile from you. You do not write (kindly) in some paper and send it to 
the oppressors. You do not petition our legislators. Do you disapprove 
of our measures? Then what measures do you love or follow? What 
are you doing against slavery ? 
Some do not even pray against it in the sanctuary ! 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slaver 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alaxiniler, Esq. ) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Anti-Slavery Weporter. 


LONDON, Ocroser 57x. 


Tue proceedings at Trinidad reported in our last have, we rejoice 
to find, produced a deep praise yoy “one the country. “Our 
friends will learn with pleasure that the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Committee have resolved on presenting a memorial to 
Lord Stanley on the subject of the obnoxious ordinance, and on 
making the most strenuous efforts to secure the immediate dis- 
allowance of it by the Queen in Council. 
In our view the ordinance is destitute, not only of any just 
reason, but of any plausible pretext. The siantatte states that 
‘it is expedient to make provision for the protection of, and the 
promoting the industry of, Africans recently liberated from a state 
of slavery, who may be introduced into the colony.” Howa 
bond of servitude (for any term) is to contribute to the protection 
of these hapless beings, we are quite at aloss to perceive. The com- 
pletest security against ill treatment is clearly to be found in being 
under bondage to no man ; but, if you have that to offer which is 
worth.money, in at liberty to offer it day by day to the 


























‘Kindest and best employer. That these liberated have 
something to ofr wick i worth money incoiiet Rane ths a 


8 food and wages, the fortunate masters are to 
pay & premium for their services. It is obvious, therefore, that 


the only protection they needed lay in the watchful and just ad- 
ministration of the laws. In every other respect the assumptions 
on which the ordinance is based demonstrate that they are well 
able to take care of themselves. Or if it be not so, and the re- 
leased Africans really do need protection, old slave-masters are the 
very last persons at whose hands it can be expected, and a state 
of coerced servitude is the very last condition in which such an 
expectation can be realised. As slaves their employers of neces- 
sity will treat them, not only through the power of inveterate 
habit, but also through the force of present circumstances. Food 
and wages are to be given to the Africans whether they are indus- 
trious or not ; so that the masters will not be able to employ these 
natural rewards of labour as inducements to it, but will be obliged to 
have recourse to some of the various methods of compulsion by which 
the state of slavery was so frightfully characterized, That they 
will freely resort to these there can be no doubt ; and, when here- 
after we hear of the renewed application of the whip and the 
stocks, we shall find them saying, “ Why, the ordinance left us 
no other means of getting the people to work.” The law makes 
the masters pay the money, whether they get effective labour or 
not ; and they will be obliged to use coercion in order to get back 
their money’s worth. 

Nor will they have to get back from the liberated African the 
worth of that money only which is expended upon himself. The 
“egrenad has paid a premium for him to the governor, and therefore 

e has to recover the value of that also. This it is plain he must 
do, either by giving the new servant so much less than his labour 
is worth, or by making his toil so much the more severe. In 
either case it is doing the labourer injustice, and making the 
master rob him of a part of the fruits of his toil. 

Supposing the planter, therefore, to act only under the legiti- 
mate influence of his position, he is of necessity a bad master. 
But there is no reason to think that he will stop here. The extra- 
ordinary eagerness with which the liberated Africans were sought 
after, shews that the planters expected to make some extraordinary 
gain by them. They iniiel | either on inducing the governor 
to fix an allowance of food and wages unduly small, or upon 
driving the Africans by coercive means to an unusual amount of 
labour, or upon the cherished indulgences attached to even a short 
season of irresponsible power. For some reason or other it is plain 
that they like servants under indenture better than they do free 
persons ; and, whatever this reason may be, it will be indisputably 
to the disadvantage of the indentured labourer. 

To expect protection for the liberated Africans from such parties 
in such circumstances, is to expect it from their natural and inevi- 
table oppressors, and is to the degree eersirates: They are 
the parties against whom the hapless beings need protection. 
What else, indeed, could have been the idea of the governor him- 
self, in giving by this ordinance a right of inspection and inquiry 
to the stipendiary magistrates ! 

If protections of liberated Africans were really desired, they are 

ily to be found among the emancipated slaves. For the most 
part, some or other of them possess a knowledge of the ps ony of 
the new comer ; large numbers of them have kindred habits and 
sympathies ; and almost all of them much of the milk of human 
kindness and compassion. 

The second professed object of the ordinance is to promote the 
industry of the liberated Africans. Now we affirm that the pro- 
visions of the ordinance are absurd, even if the design of it were to 
make the Africans do an extraordinary amount of labour. The 
natural rewards of toil are its most effectual stimulants. But, if 
the design of the ordinance be (as we must assume) only to secure 
the ordinary measure of industry, then we say, that it was alto- 
gether unnecessary. Universal testimony establishes the fact, that 
there is no difficulty whatever in leading the liberated Africans to 
industrious pursuits. The assumption of such a difficulty 
is not merely wholly gratuitous, but contradicted by nu- 
merous examples, This, indeed, must have been the previous 
conviction of the Trinidad gentlemen themselves ; for they have 
been crying out for immigrants from Africa, and vowing before 
the whole world that they would welcome them, in any quan- 
tity, without any indenture at all. Now emigrants from Africa 
could not differ in any material from the liberated Africans 
contemplated by the ordinance. the one are “ savages” so are 
the other, and the one as much as the other in need of coercion. 
Do the Trinidadians mean now to eat up their own words, and to 
tell the world that, having allured the sons of Africa by the name 
“e! ae, they mean upon their arrival to throw them into 

nds ? 

Destitute as the ordinance is of any just or plausible grounds, it 
can be regarded in no other light t as a convulsive effort 
towards the restoration of a system of compulsory labour and irres- 
ponsible power. It shows the friends of humanity that their 
will is not done, even in the West Indies; and that, if freedom is 
safe there, it is not because the hearts of quondam slave-holders 
have learned to love it, but only because the eagle eye of British 
philanthropy watches it with an incessant jealousy. 


WE perceive that the prevailing Ca of our contemporaries 
is, that the tenth article of Lord Ashburton’s treaty involves the 
surrender by the British authorities of slaves escaping from the 
United States to Canada, We insert a fervid appeal of our friend, 
Captain Stuart on this subject, with which, if this fearful bearing 
of the article is establi we shall entirely sym . 





Our 
readers will see with pleasure, that the Committee of the American 
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and Fo Anti-Slavery Society have been alive to the question, 
and have an interview with Lord Ashburton in relation to it. 
His lordship clearly says, that the tenth article was not intended 
+o include fugitive slaves. It does not follow from this, however, 
that it will not be made to include them. 


We direct attention to'an important article on the question of free 
emigration from Africa. 








We insert with great pleasure a communication which we have 
received from the Chevalier de Mascarenhas, the Portuguese 
consul-general in this country, announcing the gratifying fact 
that the Viscount Sa da Bandeira has introduced into the Portu- 
— Chambers a project of law for the extifiction of slavery in 
those parts of India which are subject to the crown of Portugal. 
Of the details of the proposed measure we express no opinion at 
present ; but it is most gratifying that such a movement has 
taken place, and well adapted to supply a stimulus to the slum- 
bering as of British statesmen. Nor is it Portugal 
alone who seems disposed to quicken us. If she, on the one hand, 
beckons us onward by a noble example, our French neighbours 
are epplying the whip to our tardiness. Let us hear, for instance, 
the following admonition from a recent number of the National. 


Slavery is no doubt an abominable thing—this truth cannot be too fre- 
quently repeated ; but it is abominable every where, It is no matter 
whether slaves be black or white, and England should commence reforming 
herself before she reforms others. Slavery pollutes her territory, and she 
ought to get rid of it. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS IN THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, 


Tue Morning Herald of the 30th ultimo, gives the following as 
“* from a Malta paper.” 

We are extremely glad to hear that his roe, the Bishop of 
Malta, is preparing a pastoral letter to exhort the humane part of 
the community, and especially the clergy, to come forward in the 
noble cause of liberating the poor slaves, and of —s Africa 
from her present degradation. The foreign correspondent of the 
association has received a letter from Mr. Fraser, chief secretary 
of the Ionian government, promising to circulate the address to 
the Queen through the Ionian islands. We recommend our friends 
the Maltese, to take care that they are not outstripped in the great 
cause by their neighbours. The Ionian government has always 
shown itself exceedingly vigilant in the capture of slavers in the 
Mediterranean. Many cases have occurred within our knowledge. 
And it is probable that a very vigorous anti-slavery society will 
be formed in the course of the winter at Corfu, to have branches 
in the other islands, in sympathy with the honourable and phi- 
lanthropic efforts of government. A gentleman expressed his 
astonishment the other day, how it was possible that a slaver 
could pass, not many weeks ago, within cannon-shot of the forts of 
Malta, with one hundred and twenty slaves on board (!) bound for 
the Levant, without molestation from her majesty’s ships in port ! 
It appears that it isa crime to capture slaves and transport them 
across the sea on the south-western coast of Africa, but no crime 
whatever on the northern coast. This miserable principle of action 
and policy reminds us of the pees fact, that to cut a man’s 
throat in England or France may be murder, but in New Zealand 
it is merely satisfying the cravings of hunger. 

CorRRESPONDENCE, 
Gozo, September 8th, 1842. 

Dear Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 2nd instant, accom- 
panying the papers connected with the Anglo-Maltese Anti-sla- 
very Association, I have the pleasure to acquaint you that several 
of the principal clergy and gentry of this island assembled this 
morning at my office, in Rabato, all of whom signed the petition 
to her Majesty, and have also enrolled themselves as members of 
the society. As these two documents are in course of signature, 
I shall not be able to transmit them to you for a few.days more, 
as they will have to be forwarded to the several casals. 

I also to inform you that Dr. Fortunato Mizzi has been 
selected at this meeting for the office of assistant-secretary at Gozo, 
with power to receive subscriptions and donations ; and I shall be 
always ready to render my services in aiding the views of the 
society. I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 


. A. BaY.ey. 
To G. Trapani, Esq., &c. 











Literary Potice. 


Letters on the Slave-trade, Slavery, and Emancipation, with a 
Reply to Objections made to the liberation of the slaves in the 
Spanish Colonies ; addressed’ to Friends on the continent of 
Europe, during a visit to Spain and Portugal. By G. W. 
Alexander. London: 1842. 


Mr. ALEXANDER is well known to have made repeated visits to the 
continent, for the purpose of promoting the great cause of eman- 
cipation, In relation to this subject he found, of course,.a great 
dearth of information, and of the means of obtaining it ; and in 
order to remedy these evils he was naturally led, not merely into 
extended conversation with parties whom he visited, but into sub- 
sequent correspondence with them. . The little volume now before 
us has arisen out of these useful and important efforts. Since the 
writer’s return to England, the letters which were originally 


written haye been revised and enlarged, until they have been 
wrought up pn a form highly pags | ae use the author’s 
phrase) of public acceptance. subject is systematically 
treated. The first letter is on the abolition of the slave-trade 
the second on the abolition of slavery in foreign states ; the 

on the progress of the anti-slavery cause in England ; the fourth 
on the apprenticeship ; the iy te the results of emanci ; 
the sixth on the present state lavery and the slave-trade in 
foreign countries ; the seventh on the state and prospects of the 
anti-slavery cause ; and the eighth on objections to the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the Spanish colonies. It is but just to the 
author to say, that he has shewn a most praise-worthy spirit of 
research and regard to accuracy ; and that the result of his labours, 
which must have cost him much patient effort, is a volume emi- 
nently adapted to advance the cause he has at heart. It will, we 
hope, be translated into several of the continental languages. 


JUDICIAL MOB-LAW IN PHILADELPHIA. 


As an appen to the atrocities trated by the populace, as 
detailed th our last, we find in the’ Philadelphia’ Public Ledger’ n 
account of a proceeding on the part of the public authorities, we 
must not say equally, but far more astounding. The facts are 
thus narrated :— 


The better part of the coloured people of Philadelphia have been, for 
some time past, engaged in efforts to redeem their brethren from the 
ignorance and vices which have debased them. Beneficial and other socie- 
ties have been formed, and a rigorous reform commenced, with promise 
of great success, on the subject of temperance. Meetings and concerted 
action were indispensable for these movements, and it became necessa: 
to secure a building for that purpose. The hall in question was erected 
to supply this want. ' 

Their proceedings excited the resentment of the various proprietors of 
groggeries in the vicinity. The progress of the reform thus advocated 
diminished the sale of the poison vended in the neighbouring dram-shops ; 
and all those who derived a revenue from the vices of the blacks, regarded 
with a sinister jealousy the attempt to suppress those vices. How far 
these feelings tiapatted ferocity to the recent riots we cannot say; but 
it seems that, immediately after the recent outrages, which all the virtu- 
ous classes of our community unite to condemn, this ed induced the 
judicial action which took place in relation to the hall. The proceedings 
were, as we learn, in this wise ;— 

An address, signed by various citizens residing or owning ape ape in the 
neighbourhood of the building referred to, was presented to the court of 
general sessions, representing that there was well-grounded apprehension 
that the hall would be burned by the mob; that, ifso burned, it might spread 
the conflagration to the contiguous houses, and was therefore (!)a nuisance. 
Judge Doran, the judge presiding at the present term, and the only judge 
present, instead of rebuking this application, recognised the leas ro- 
priety of its requisitions, and gave the matter in charge to the grand jury, 
directing them to visit the premises, and to make presentment as to the 
facts alleged. The grand jury obeyed the order of the judge, visited the 
property, and made presentment that it was a nuisance, 

Now the property was not of itself exceptionable. It was a new, 
secure, brick building. It was untouched by the riot ; there were no tot- 
tering walls to menace the neighbour or the passer by. If a nuisance at 
all, it must have been from extraneous facts. It will be denied by almost 
every reasonable man that such extraneous facts would or could render 
ita nuisance. But if they could have that effect, if, from any circum- 
stances, the fury of a mob directed against a building would make it 
ipso facto a nuisance, it should be remembered that such circumstances 
were here not proved. There was indeed no proof—no ‘attempt to prove 
anything. Notwithstanding, the grand jury did make presentment; the 
court accepted that presentment, thus recognising and sanctioning its 
authority ; and, under these proceedings, the commissioners demolished 
the building. 

It is a principle of law, old as the law, that no man shall be di 
sessed of his property without a hearing, and a verdict by ajury. Still 
more sacred is the principle, that no man shall be convicted of a criminal 
offence (and if this building were a nuisance, the proprietors were guilty 
of a criminal offence) without atrial. In the present instance there 
has been no charge, no hearing, no proof, no trial, no verdict, no cies ig 
no power of appeal to the executive. A rescript has been issued by a 
number of Moyamensing groggeries: that rescript has been acknowledged, 
and that rescript has been actually enforced, even to the demolition by 
the authorities of a valuable property. 

We are ata loss how to enter upon the consideration of such a pro- 
ceeding. It is against all law, against all legal pretext ; and to demon- 
strate that it was wrong, we must demonstrate that the constitution and 
laws ought to have, at least upon the authorities, some binding force. 
Have we arrived at that point that it is necessary to make such an argu- 
ment, and convince the public that the constitution and laws have a 
binding force ? If so, we have already reached the ultima thule of anarchy. 
If so, nothing is right, nothing is wrong: every man may do as he 
pleases ; and all restraint, whether religious, moral, or legal, is discarded. 
Opinions of this lawless character cannot be adopted by authority, without 
making our city a P hon, smoking and hot with blood—a Pandemo- 
nium, to which Paris, in the worst horrors of the revolution, was a heaven 
of Freer and peace. 

pon this case Judge Conrad, in charging the grand jury at 
Philadelphia, used the following language :— 

A doctrine born in and shaped from the vapours of these eruptions, 
has been asserted and acted upon, which deserves notice. It is ass 
that the wrath of a mob consecrates to destruction whatsoever it touches, 
and that the protection of the law is withdrawn from that which is thus 
devoted ; that when a large band of incendiaries and plunderers mark a 
property as their prey, the complaisant spirit of the law takes part with 
them, and considers that property a nuisance ; and that, when there is an 
apprehension that a crime will be committed which may be attended with 
consequential evils, it is the duty of the authorities to anticipate the axe 
and torch of the incendiary and commit the wrong, lest it be committed by 
others. Against a doctrine so revolting it is my duty, as a minister of the 
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ng in law, morals, or comimon sense, to 
code of worst age has no place for so wicked, 
an absurdity ; and to no act w have taken place under 
this unhappy delusion, will I lend even the which might be im- 
plied from an omission to rebuke it. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


From the Parliamentary Papers. 
HER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS AT SIERRA LEONE TO VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON. 
Sierra Leone, December 31st, 1840. 
My Lorp,—We have the honour to enclose herewith a list of all 
the cases adjudicated during the year 1840, in the British and 
Portaguese, and British and Brazilian courts of Mixed Commission, 
and in the British and Spanish mixed court of justice established 
in this colony. ; 

No case came before the British and Netherlands mixed court of 
justice during the period. 

The number of vessels adjudicated was twenty-nine, one having 
been tried in the British and Portuguese court, twenty in the 
British and Spanish court, and eight in the British and Brazilian 
court ; all of which proved cases of condemnation, with one excep- 
tion, that of the Spanish brig Republicano, the proceedings against 
which vessel were withdrawn at the request of the — con- 
cerned, and by the permission of the court, the captor being unable 
to prove the charge he had preferred. 

en hundred and twenty slaves were emancipated during the 
, of whom all but three, who died before their descriptions 
could be taken, were registered here. 

The total number of vessels adjudged by the mixed commis- 
sions since their establishment in this colony in June, 1819, up to 





the present date, is 425, of which number twenty-two were cases of 


restoration to the claimants. From the vessels so condemned 
there have been emancipated 59,351 slaves, 51,871 of whom only 
have been registered here. 

Of the twenty-nine vessels which came before the mixed courts 
during this year, one was the Republicano, a condemned Brazilian 
tata fitted out under the Spani , and seized in this 

r, and eventually restored by consent of the parties, as pre- 
viously mentioned. The remaining twenty-eight were respec- 
tively engaged in the Spanish and Decsition slave-trade, twenty 
vende being employed for the island of Cuba, and eight for the 
ports of Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. . 

Of the twenty vessels employed in the Cuba trade, fifteen sailed 
from the port of Havana, four only of which bore the flag of 
Foe whilst four carried that of Portugal, and seven the colours 

the United States. Of the remzining five in the Cuba trade, two 
sailed under Spanish colours from St. Jago de Cuba, one from 
Matanzas, and two from the port of Cadiz, with the same flag. 

Five of the eight vessels engaged in the Brazilian slave-trade 

sailed from Rio de Janeiro, two only of which carried the impe- 
rial flag, whilst two bore the colours of Portugal, and one those of 
Monte Video. The remaining three of the eight sailed from 
Bahia, and were Brazilian vessels. 
‘Phe destinations on this coast of the twenty vessels in the Cuba 
slave-trade were, eleven for the porte lyin ween Sierra Leone 
and Cape Palmas, four to the Bight of Benin, and five to the 
Bight of Biafra. 


eight vessels in the Brazilian slave-trade were, when seized, | Afr 


as as follows: four to the Bight of Benin, one to the river 
, and three to the slaving-ports south of the Equator. 

From these facts we think it will appear, that the opinion 
lately published that the slave-trade in the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra been withdrawn to the Portuguese settlements south 
of the Equator, and that lawful commerce is now carried on in its 
place, is unfortunately ill-founded. For of the twenty-eight 
vessels seized and condemned by this mixed commission, we 
observe that no less than thirteen of them were destined for the 
pass in the Bights, whilst only three seizures have been effected 

the southward of the Equator. 

Any check which the slave-trade generally in the Bights may 
have received the British cruizers deserve a t deal, if not the 
whole credit of ; whilst they are certainly fairly entitled to the 
entire merit of the reduction which that trade has suffered at 
Lagos and Whydah, where lawful commerce is almost unknown. 
During this year three vessels have visited those places from this 
colony, laden chiefly with prize-goods adapted to those markets, 
and each returned hither with scarce any thing on board but 
specie, which with slaves form the staples of those ports. 

To the southward of the Equator, although the seizures have 
not been so numerous as might have been hoped for from the very 
vigilant cruizing which has prevailed there for some months past, 

we have lately received satisfactory accounts from that quar- 
ter of the result of the exertions of the squadron. 

On the 15th of this month, it appears the notorious oo 
of Ambriz had then been under blockade for three months, during 
which time the trade could not be carried on ; and one of the con- 
sequences of this.system has been to cause the slaves collected in 
the barracoons there to amount to 2000. This very large number 
of negros is therefore now being idly maintained, at a ruinous cost 
to their owners. 

Besides the three vessels seized to the southward of the line and 
sent hither for trial, there had also been some detentions under the 
Eortag nguese flag, which vessels had gone for adjudication to the 

ice-admiralty courts at St. Helena or the of Good Hope. 
The slave-trade has, we hear also, received a decided check for 





atime at least, at the island of Corisco, in the mouth of the river 
Danger, by the destruction of the slave ties on that in 
consequence of the forei concerned in them having a 
most unwarrantable hostile attack on the boats of her y’s 
sloop Wolverine, when they were quietly entering that river on 
duty. 

ith +t to the state of the slave-trade from the southern 
boundary of this colony to Sesters, we are enabled. to lay before 
your lordship some important particulars, through the kindness of 
the commander of her Majesty's sloop Wanderer, the honour- 
able Joseph Denman, who has of the small squadron kept 
on the Sierra Leone station. The strict blockade which this active 
and zealous officerthas maintained along that of the coast above 
mentioned since the month of May last, enables him to afford an 
exact account of the number of vessels engaged in the traffic, and 
the results of their voyages. 

From commander Denman’s communication, we learn that, in 
the eight months during which he has thus blockaded the Gallinas 
and its neighbourhood, twenty-one vessels came thither to carry 
off human cargoes, of which number only five had escaped. These 
five vessels, however, took away 1560 slaves. Of the remainder, 
fifteen had been captured by British cruisers, two of which were 
condemned in the vice-admiralty court here, and eleven in the 
mixed commission courts, and two are yet for trial in the latter 
courts. The remaining vessel of the twenty-one, the Courtenay, 
after having been chased off the coast by the Wanderer, was 
brought by the crew into this port, where they denounced her to 
the authoritiegas a Spanish slave-trader, and she was subsequently 
seized for being found illegally equipped in British waters, and 
prosecuted to condemnation in the vice-admiralty court. Upwards 
of three-fourths of the vessels employed in the slave-trade of the 
Gallinas and its neighbourhood for the last eight months have 
therefore been lost to those engaged in it, and must, we hope, have 
created for them ruinous losses. 

Great, however, as the good effects of this blockading system 
may appear, we have yet to communicate to your lordship what 
we consider a much more important feature in the history of the 
Gallinas slave-trade, which is the total destruction of the eight 
slave-factories established there, and the emancipation of 841 slaves, 
who were on that occasion given up by the native king Seacca to 
Captain Denman ; and by him conveyed to this colony, and placed 
in the hands of the government. It is stated that the foreign 
slave-dealers at the Gallinas lost on this occasion a very large 
amount of property, variously estimated at between £100,000 and 
£500,000 sterling, as well as their claims on the natives for no less 
than 13,000 slaves, the price of whom they had advanced from 
time to time in the course of trade. These measures of hostility 
towards the slave-dealers were, as we are informed, conducted by 
the native chiefs, between whom and the slave-dealers, we think, 
there is now so serious a feud established as to render impossible, 
at least for a considerable time to come, the re-establishment there 
of slave-factories. And if, in the mean while, the Sierra Leone 
squadron shall be enabled to continue its effective blockade of this 
part of the coast, and thus keep the natives from the temptations 
of the slave-trade for such a length of time that, their acquired 
wants being unsupplied, they may be stimulated to exertions for 
the establishment of legitimate trade, the result must be, we 
anticipate, pleasing to the friends of humanity and beneficial to 
1C&. 

The panic which the destruction of this stronghold of slavery 
has created is very great ; and the foreigners have quitted the 
Gallinas in the test alarm, in the belief that their lives were 
no longér safe there, from the ill disposition manifested by the 
natives. 

We earnestly hope, that the good thus effected will be followed 
up in that manner which will secure for the cause of Africa all the 
advantages which prompt and judicious measures would obtain ; 
and that we may not now be doomed to witness the revival of the 
odions traffic at the Gallinas, as was the case in the river Sherbro. 
after the total destruction of the trade there in the years 1825 and 
1826, by the late lamented Governor Turner ; when the re-estab- 
lishment there of that trade might, by a comparatively small and 
well-applied expenditure, have prevented, thereby giving to 
Sierra Leone for lawful trade one of the most fertile districts on 
this part of the coast ; and which trade would, by this time, no 
dcubt, have increased to an amount of considerable importance. 
Captain Denman was also so obliging as to place in our hands 
some Spanish letters and books which had fallen into his possession 
at the time of the destruction of the Gallinas factories, from which 
we learned that at Dombocorrow, the establishment belonging to 
the firm of Pedro Martinez and company, and which was lately 
conducted by Pablo Alvarez, the number of slaves purchased 
between the Ist of August, 1839, and 19th of October, 1840, 
(fourteen and a-half months), was 1465, giving a yearly average 
of 1212 ; and that the number of slaves shipped in that period was 
1710, part of that amount being on freight for the account of Louis 
Lemaignere of Seabar and others. The tone of several of these 
letters from the Gallinas to the Havana, dated in September and 
October last, is most desponding ; the writers declare that their 
prospects have been nearly ruined by the vigilance of the British 
squadron. The subsequent measures previously referred to 
have, we , had the of putting a final stop to the Gallinas 
slave-trade, which, from the papers and information furnished to 
us by Commander Denman, may be fairly estimated at between 





9000 and 10,000 slaves annually. 
. In addition to the slaves emancipated at the Gallinas through 
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the influence of commander Denman, there have likewise arrived 
here 104 slaves from the of Theodore Canot at New Sestos, 
who was induced to grant the freedom of these persons at the 
instance of the commander of her on 09's tine Termagant, 
Lieutenant m, which cruizer has lately engaged in the 
blockade of that part of the coast. Lieutenant Seagram’s activity 
on the occasion we cannot but consider extremely commendable. 
It has had the immediate effect of inducing Canot to promise to 
renounce the slave-trade ; and thus depriving the still more noto- 
rious Pedro Blanco of one of his most active, vigilant, and 
courageous agents. 

Respecting the slave-trade in the rivers between this colony and 
the Gambia, we are enabled to offer some remarks from the com- 
munications of our old ‘and obliging correspondent residing to 
windward. 

That gentleman informs us that the Rio Nunez has not been 
visited for three years by a slave-vessel, but has nevertheless 
suffered from the influence of a very active slave-trade carried on 
at Bissio, whence agents are dispatched to the Nunez to collect 
slaves, whom they send round to Bissio by every convenient 
opportunity. The notorious Cayetano Nozzolini (Kyetan) of 
Bissko has had his full share in this traffic ; and employed in the 
Nunez at one time two European agents, besides the coloured 
people in his service, to collect slaves, 

he estimated annual export of slaves, chiefly to Cuba, from 
Bissio is upwards of 2000. 

The report which has been circulated to windward of the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s government to re-oceupy the British island 
of Bulama, has struck terror into all connected with the slave- 
trade of Bissio and Cacheo, and created bright prospects of success 
for those engaged in the prosecution of lawful commerce in that 

uarter. 

’ We sincerely hope that the unfounded claim of the Portuguese 
government to this island, urged, it is alleged, through the influ- 
ence and for the benefit of those engaged in the odious traffic in 
slaves carried on at the Portuguese settlements, will have by this 
time been disposed of; and that British merchants may find 
themselves at liberty to establish factories on that island, to carry 
on a peaceable commerce with the natives. 

During the present year, it appears that the Rio Pongas has 
been visited by fewer slaving-vessels than for many years past ; 
not, however, from any falling off in the activity of the foreigners 
engaged in that traffic, but from the fact of several of their vessels 
having been, within the last two years, exposed to the ill treat- 
ment of the slaves of the late king of the river, Mungo Yangey, 
who on his demise declared their independence, and have since set 
at defiance all the authorities of the place. These negros, on the 
arrival of a slave-vessel, have been in the habit of possessing them- 
selyes of the cargo, for which very liberal promises of early pay- 
ment of the full value were at once tendered ; but, after a delay 
of many months, the slavers have been obliged to depart with only 
a third, or perhaps a fourth, of the return cargo which had been 
agreed upon. Such a mode of carrying on business even the 
enormous profits of the slave-traffic will not bear ; and hence the 
decrease of that traffic in the Rio Pongas during this year. 

On the death of the notorious slave-dealer, John Ormond, his 
numerous slaves followed the example of the late king’s negros, 
and declared themselves free. They withdrew at once from the 
late John Ormond’s town of Bangalang, in the Pongas, and esta- 
blished themselves in a village of their own on the confines of the 
Foulah country, and have entrenched themselves within a strong 
stockade. These acts of self-emancipation on the Pak of large 
bodies of negros in the Pongas, must, we think, speedily so change 
the state of affairs in that river as to lead to the hope that, by 
timely and judicious interference on the part of the friends of 
Africa, tlie slave-trade might be there eradicated, 

Taking a review of the Brees state of the slave-trade along the 
coast from the Gambia to Cape Palmas, i of course the Por- 
tuguese colonies, we are of opinion it may be pronounced to be so 
far reduced, that, if the principal marts could be permanently 
blockaded, and thus keep off the slave-dealers, at the same time 
adopting suitable measures for bringing the attention of the natives 
to the lawful productions of the country, the total eradication of 
the slave-trade might be looked for in a few years. 

We have lately received intelligence on which we can depend, 
that the notorious Edward Jousiffe, who made his escape from the 

1 of this colony after his conviction as a British subject for 
slave-dealing, died not very long since at the Rio Pongas. 

We beg leave to mention, as a result of the measures adopted 
for the suppression of the slave-trade during this year, that there 
have been ten vessels bearing the flag of Portugal, condemned in 
the vice-admiralty court of this colony, for being equipped for that 
trade, under the provisions of the 2nd and 3rd Victoria, cap. 73, 

: We have, &c. 
(Signed) JouN JEREMIE. 
Watrter W. Lewis. 








Frencn Staver—The Bonetta, brigantine, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edward Gray, on the African coast, chased a two topsail schooner 
for two days, and came up with ber on the evening of the 2nd of July. 
She proved to be a Frenchman, fully equipped as a slaver ; but the officer 
commanding the Bonetta not being ‘furnished with a warrant from the 
French government to detain or search their vessels, she was necessarily 
allowed to proceed,— Hants Telegraph. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE SIR JOHN 
JEREMIE, GOVERNOR OF SIERRA LEONE, 
(Extracted from Mr. Duncan’s History of Guernsey.) 


Srr Jonn Jeremie, son of the late Mr. John Jeremie, a distin- 
guished advocate of the Royal Court of Guernsey, was born in 
the year 1795. After having completed a course study at 
Dijon in France, he was admitted to the Guernsey bar, where his 
career was marked by uniform and eminent success. His elo- 
quence and abilities having been brought before the notice of the 
overnment, he was appointed, in 1824, first president of the 
yal Court of St. Lucia, in the West Indies. In this office he 
was called upon to revise and report on the slave laws then pre- 
paring for that island. He was thus led to direct his attention to 
a subject to which the entire energies of his mind were subse- 
quently devoted. The more extensive his inquiries became, the 
more deeply was he impressed with a conviction of the enormous 
evils of the existing system; and, on his return to Europe, he 
published Four Essays on Colonial Slavery, pointing out with 
admirable clearness the general features of slave communities, the 
ameliorgtions introduced in St. Lucia, and the practical steps to be 
taken, in order to effect the final annihilation of slavery. This 
tract, which contained the results of personal experience honest] 
and fearlessly declared, produced a great sensation on the public 
mind, and doubtless contributed in no unimportant degree to pro- 
mote that great measure of emancipation which has shed an 
imperishable lustre on the name of England. 

n the year 1832, he was selected for the office of proeureur and 
advocate-general of the island of Mauritius. Our its will not 
allow us to enter into the detail of the various and harassing diffi- 
culties which he experienced in that disturbed colony. He had to 
contend against powerful interests, against deep-rooted prejudices, 

inst national gay wag nst fierce and angry passions, 

hose difficulties he has described in an ample vindication of his 
conduct, entitled Recent events at Mauritius, published in 1835, 
The following extract from that pamphlet contains a brief sum- 
mary of the services which he rendered to the cause of humanity 
and enlightened government :— ; 

“Within the last three years he has traversed fifty thousand 
miles, and encountered the assassin on shore, and the pirate at sea ; 
for ten years it has been his fate to face, in the service of the 
crown, every peril to which life is subject, whether from the ocean, 
from climate, or the hand of man. 

“ Nor have these exertions been unsuccessful, or bestowed on 
unworthy objeets. 

“Among the multitude of regulations and enactments introduced 
in colonies in either hemisphere, not one can be pointed out which 
has failed in accomplishing its purpose ; not one evil or abuse con-~ 
tended against that has not been remedied ; not one where it was 
requisite to return twice to the subject ; yet even these, sufficient 
alone in number and importance for the life of many public ser- 
vants, he is content to pass over in silence. 

* Two purposes of greater magnitude have been accomplished, 
on which he would rest his claims to a fair, an impartial j ent. 
He asks no more. 

** Ten years ago, a legal distinction, broad and galling, existed 
between the free classes throughout our negro colonies, the dis~ 
tinction of colour. It was said to be interwoven with the whole 
framework of society, and inexpugnable. It seemed to him a fer- 
tile source of weakness, and, should it continue to endure until 
emancipation were granted, likely to shake to its foundation that 
part of our empire: as a grievance it was politically more preg- 
nant with danger than slavery itself; yet had it drawn compa- 
ratively little attention, and, though occasionally a voice had been 
raised against it, nothing had been practically effected. 

‘‘ It was after four years’ experience, and having well weighed 
and witnessed the consequences, that Mr. Jeremie drew up and 
submitted to Sir George Murray an argument in which this grave 
colonial question was treated in all its bearings. This at once 
caught the clear and quick eye of that eminent statesman. It 
met with his approbation, and, without a struggle ora murmur, 
the curse of Ham disappeared from the western world. — 

“ Sir George Murray commenced with St. Lucia, and within 
six months not one British West Indian colony persisted in this 
mistaken and outrageous policy. Deep-rooted as it was said to 
be, it met its deserved fate, and men only wonder, and continue to 
wonder, how, for two centuries, their prejudices could have ren- 
dered them so blind to their true interests. 

* Next, with regard to emancipation. Here he would not, nor 
could, with propriety, allude to any popular effort of his; but his 
labours, pon ae official, and transmitted to and conducted 
desire of the colonial office on this single subject, might alm 
without a metaphor, be measured by the yard, or weighed by the 
load. But to refer to recent times. On his last visit to this coun- 
try it became his duty to draw up, by command, and transmit 
from the first port he arrived at, a full and matured plan for the 
practical consummation of this most interesting and magnificent 
experiment, which need only be compared with the measure ag 
adopted, to show that it was not without its use. That others of 
unquestioned ability must have laboured long and assiduously at 
that important work, none can deny; but that an ample out- 
line, and all the principles and leading features of the system, as 
now at work, will be found distinctly traced in these papers, wif, 
he is convinced, be admitted.” 





These exertions and sacrifices were justly appreciated and 
acknowledged. In the year 1836, he was poses Be puisne judge 
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. Of the eme court of Ceylon ; and at the same time he was 
the Anti-slavery Society with a valuable piece of 
late, bearing an inscription which testified, in the most grati- 

Fring terms, their sense of his _— services :— 
0 


The Honourable Joun Jeremie, 


one of his. Ma; "3 of the Supreme 
Court oft e feinad of Covloa,” 


c. &c., 
By whose inflexible adherence to 
right principle under circumstances 
of unparalleled gene 
while disc h official duties 
in the colonies of either hemisphere, 
and by whose disinterested, able, and energetic 
exertions in most critical and painful 
situations, both at 
Negro Freed cy rial 1 
e; reedom n largely 
ehcesed, and the Negro character raised 
to its just standard in public estimation, 
This tribute of affectionate respect 
is given 
by his coadjutors in the 
Anti-slavery cause, 
27th July, 1836. 

At no time did he lose sight of the question on which his thoughts 
had now for many years ardently fixed. In June, 1840, he 
published A Letter to Sir T. Fowell Buxton, on Negro Emancipa- 
tion and African Civilization. It consisted of practical recom- 
mendations to the government, with a view to improve the moral 
condition of Africa; to draw forth her vast, but neglected 
resources ; to introduce order, industry, and contentment, into 
seenes of unexampled misery and crime, and gradually to effect, 
by a series of wise and comprehensive measures, the total extir- 
pation of the most awful scourge that ever afflicted mankind. 

It was from the same anxiety for the amelioration of the negro 

increased, no doubt, by the appalling fact, which had been 
pare te and forcibly urged, that no less than half a million of 
human beings are still annually reduced to bondage or destroyed, 
that, reckless of personal danger, undeterred by the most dis- 
contaynd circumstances, he accepted in October, 1840, the high 
but ill-fated office of captain-general and governor of Sierra Leone 
and its dependencies. this occasion he received the honour 
of knighthood. His friends, while they respected and admired 
his intrepid co , could not but reflect with deep emotions of 
and pain, that he had gone to that fearful climate where 
youth and strength are no protection against wasting disease and 
premature death. 

Their melancholy ———— were too soon realized. Four 
months had scarcely elapsed since his arrival in Africa, before he 
fell a victim to the fever prevalent at Port Lago, to which his 
arduous duties had recently called him. He expired on the 28rd 
of April, 1841, at the age of forty-six. His death, afflicting to 
all the friends of humanity, is peculiarly so to his surviving rela- 
tives. Their only consolation is that he has left behind him an 
honourable name, as one who, gifted with great talents, devoted 
those talents to justice and merey, and who, in various employ- 
ments in the four quarters of the globe, laboured with unwearied 

erance and zeal to spread the blessings of civilization, and to 
promote the best interests of man. 


IRISHMEN IN AMERICA, 


Ar a recent meeting at the Royal Exchange, Dublin, Mr. R. Allen said— 
It falls to my lot to-night to dwell on a painful subject—the delin- 
quency of Irishmen in America to the anti-slavery cause. You all 
recollect our anti-slavery address to our brethren in America—our pleasing 
toil of collecting the 60,000 names to it, our lively anticipations of the 
effects it would have, when it reached America, in forwarding the cause 
of freedom, in which we felt so deeply interested. You remember too 
the gratifying news which reached us, that that address had been read in 
the Great Hall of Liberty, in Boston, to an assembly of 8000, of whom 
one-third were Irishmen—that our countrymen nobly responded to our call, 
Pvcen Spire asked by a speaker “‘ would they ever return the runaway 
slave?’ an enthusiastic shout of ‘no, no,’ burst from their lips; that 
when would they not support the abolitionists, they answered, “‘ we 
will! we will!” Yes, my friends, this was noble ; it was a spontaneous 
outbreak of the Irish heart; but deeply do I grieve to tell you that this 
h ground has not been upheld. Itis tome cause of extreme pain 
to have to state that our countrymen in America are rapidly going wrong 
on the anti-slavery question,—that they have, in a vast number of instances, 
sided with slave-holders. I know there are honourable exceptions. I do 
not fora moment assert that this dereliction from principle of the large 
number is the result of any organization; but all our late letters from 
America mourn over their false position; and I need not tell you it has 
been a source of deep regret to us. But yet when I consider how matters 
atand, i feel there is not much ground for surprise. So strong do I con- 
sider the pro-slavery influence to bé, even in the free states, t ot, were I 
going to America, I almost think I should utter the words on first landing, 
so loud that many should hear them—“ I am an abolitionist,” in order 
that, by at once committing myself, I should as it were have put myself out 
of the way of temptation—have at once nailed my colours to the mast. It 
is, therefore, no great marvel to me, that our countrymen, going out igno- 
rant and uninformed of the nature of slavery, should speedily be entrapped 
in the toils of the pro-slavery party ; because, if they allude to abolition— 
if you or I on landing in America alluded to the evils of slavery, they 
‘would at once be admitted ; but it would be said—‘ The slaves are utterly 





liberty would be to them licentiousness ; mag Byrn freed, the civil 
institutions of the country would be overturned. We should have anarchy, 
war, and bloodshed.” And little marvel if such language, coming from 
those who might be supposed to have full knowledge of the state of things, 
has deceived the unwary—that the timid were scared into the pro-slay 
ranks ; still more so when it is recollected the barbarous prejudice whic 
exists in America against colour, so arbi that a white and coloured 
man could scarcely be seen walking together without being mobbed or _ 
insulted (hear), But I feel it to be extremely important that we should 
be rightly informed_on the subject; and, fur that purpose, let us turn to our 
West India colonies. Fifty years “69, it may be less or more, the English 
crusade against slavery began. An abolition society was formed in London. 
Its object was to abolish the slave-trade, and gradually to abolish slavery. 
But what did half acentury teach? That it was impossible to abolish the 
slave-trade while slavery remained, and that amelioration of slavery was 
equally impossible ; that the slave-holders were to be the ameliorators, 
and that they were thoroughly aware that the only hold they could have 
on their victims was by keeping them in brutal ignorance. But mankind 
grew wiser, and now the position is taken that slavery is a sin against 
God ; that it is wrong for man to hold his fellow-man for a single hour in 
slavery—‘‘ immediate, unconditional, universal emancipation,” is the 
watchword of every true abolitionist (hear). Yes, my friends, I remem. 
ber when that watchword was first broached. It was by a woman—to 
the honour of the sex be it told—and though the idea was denounced as 
utopian—though some of the best friends of abolition denounced the view 
as ultra—it spread, and no man who for a moment pretends to abolition but 
holds that the slave should be immediately set free. And let me tell you, 
that this word “ immediate ” abolition sped the cause gloriously onward. 
’Tis true the American and West Indian slave-holder gnashed their teeth, 
and predicted ruin, and bloodshed, and insurrection amongst their slaves : 
but what is the result? ‘he West Indian slaves are free!! Did they 
rise in rebellion? No! They were found, on the night before emanci- 
pation dawned, on their bended knees in songs of gratitude to the Almighty, 
and I fearlessly assert that the highest civilized nations may take a lesson 
of order, religion, and general good conduct from the emancipated slaves 
of the West Indies. So that their conduct, then, is a triumphant refuta- 
tion of the libel that slaves are unfit for freedom. Should not every one 
of our countrymen be well schooled in those stubborn facts, in order that 
they may fling back the wicked excuse in the faces of the American slave- 
holders ?1— Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 





GuaDELouPE.—Two venerable priests have been driven from 
Guadeloupe. These are the curés of the two parishes of Basse Terre, 
M. M. Lamarche and Kennedi. They were truly fathers to the slaves, 
which gave great offence to the slave-holders, and to governor Goubeyre. 
These ecclesiastics have been very ill received by M. Galos, the new 
director of the colonies. : 

Fugitives are flying in all directions from the South, and they 
meet, we rejoice to say, with more facilities than heretofore. Very few 
persons now, except the hired kidnapper, will refuse aid to those who are 
strugsling for liberty. —American and Foreign Anti-slavery . 

rom @ Paris paper we learn that two Africans, M. M. Boilat 
and Fridoil (natives of Senegal), lately celebrated mass in the funeral 
chapel of the palace of Neuilly. 
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unfit for freedom : they are a brutalized, savage, lying, uneducated set, 





Sold by W. EvERETT, 6, Finch Lane, Cornhill, October 5th, 1942. 

















